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Tintoretto, hangs the glorious 'Falls of Schaffhausen ' (169) by 
Turner — not quite the same as the engraved work ; but, for all 
that, one of the grandest landscapes belonging to the English 
school. It is the perfection of his second, and, as many people 
think, his best manner. The picture would make an exhibition of 
itself. 

Gallery IV. is, as usual, devoted to the pre-Raphaelite period, 
and to the archaeologist and Art historian it is as interesting as 
ever. The portrait, by-the-way, called ' Mary, Queen of Scots ' 
(211), by Peter Pourbus, is an excellent piece of work, but is the 
portrait of some comely blue-eyed Flemish dame, whose armorial 
bearings we see in the corner of the picture, and not that of the 
historic Mary Stuart. Authentic presentments both of her and her 
first husband will be found in miniature, Case I., lent by the Queen. 
The best picture in this room, and one of the few gems in the 
exhibition, is the ' Portraits of an Old Man and Woman ' (219), 
attributed to Quentin Matsys. Mr. J. C. Robinson, no mean au- 



thority, is rather inclined to call it an early Holbein ; we agree 
with him, at all events in repudiating the idea of its being a Matsys. 

Gallery No. V. is notable for its four grand ' Market Pieces ' 
(227, 230, 244, and 252), by Francis Snyders, belonging to the 
Duke of Newcastle, and for the noble white Arab horse by the 
late James Ward, R.A. This last work ought to be in the Na- 
tional Gallery along with the ' Great Bull ' by the same master. 

Gallery No. VII. contains seventeen cases of miniatures by Hol- 
| bein, the Olivers, Hilliard, Cooper, Cosway, Hoskins, Smart, and 
many others ; and these works would of themselves, both from 
their historic as well as their artistic interest, occupy a long sum- 
mer's day in examining, comparing, and admiring. Similar re- 
marks are applicable to Galleries VIII., IX., and X., which are 
exclusively devoted to drawings by the Old Masters; and, with 
such wealth in this special department as is to be found both here 
and at the Grosvenor, the English student has little occasion to 
lament the absence of the treasures of Rome and Florence. 



LANDSCAPE IN AMERICAN POETRY 

FROM DRAWINGS BY J. APPLETON BROWN. 



III. 




' Curves his white bastions with projected roof 

Round every windward stake, or tree, or door." 

Emerson's u Snow -Storm? 



r "PHE snow-scenery of our country has not been left unnoticed 

-■» by our poets. It has furnished a background for some 

of their best ballads and lyrics, as well as a subject for excellent 

descriptive pieces. Anything otherwise would, be strange, since 
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so many of the most celebrated among them have from their 
birth breathed the air of the bleak hills and snow-laden evergreen 
woods of the Northern United States. 

The verse of Bryant, whose eye was open to every passing 
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phase of Nature, is full of pictures of this kind. His " Winter 
Piece," " Snow-Shower," and that lovely fantasy, " The Little 
People of the Snow," have their acknowledged place as favourites ; 
nothing could be better in its way than his description of Kaaters- 
kill Falls in winter; and Lowell, and Whittier, and Stedman, and 
Aldrich, and others, have given us some of their choicest sketches 




11 Ere yet the summoning voice was still, 
I turned to Cheshire's haughty hill. 
From the fixed cone the cloud-rack flowed 
Like ample banner flung abroad." 

Emerson's " Monadnock." 



in the neutral tints, and the clear, keen contrasts of the frosty at- 
mosphere in which we live so large a part of the year. 

The homeliness of our rural architecture does but enhance the 
charm of our winter views. After a fresh fall of snow, the weath- 
er-stained farmhouse or barn, although built according to the 
plainest and most unsymmetrical of Puritanic models, takes on a 
picturesqueness which no elegant uniformity of French roofs is 



capable of receiving ; for Nature, working to the despair of all 
other builders, can transform ugliness into beauty at her will. 

" Come see the north-wind's masonry. 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 

Mockingly 
On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths, 

And, when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind's night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow." 

With these lines from Emerson's " Snow-Storm " all lovers of 
his poetry are familiar. We may parallel them with verses from 
other writers. The changes wrought by light snow-drifts upon 
the surroundings of a New England homestead, always suggest 
something story-like and foreign, as in Lowell's " First Snow- 
Fail," the quaintness of " sheds new-roofed with Carrara," and in 
Whittier's " Snow-Bound : " 

" The well-curb had a Chinese roof: 
And even the long sweep, high aloof, 
In its slant splendour, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa's leaning miracle." 

And where is there so fairy-like a description of frost-scenery as 
that in " Sir Launfal," of the little brook's work under the ice ? — 

" All night, by the white stars' frosty gleams, 
He groined his arches and matched his beams ; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars. 
He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight. 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 
Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze. 
Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew. 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf. 

'Twas as if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene through the summer day, 
Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky, 
Lest the happy model should be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy-masonry 
By the elfin builders of the frost." 

But we willingly return, from even these pleasant digressions, to 
the threshold of the Concord seer, where, as in hundreds of North- 
ern homes — 

" . . . . the house-mates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm." 

We have no desire to intrude, and so break the charm, for out 
of glowing seclusion like this comes often the noblest work in 
Art and letters. Not a few of the fairest pictures of summer poet 
ever painted have doubtless been evoked from the depths of his 
blazing hearth-fire, in wintry solitude. It would not be surprising 
if that grandest mountain-poem we know of in American verse — 
Emerson's " Monadnock " — shaped itself in this way. The thought 
of the poet, following from his own fireside the 

" Thief-like step of liberal hours, 
Thawing snow-drift into flowers " — 

" To twilight parks of beech and pine 
High over the river intervals " — 
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" To see strange forests and new snow, 
And tread uplifted land " — 

points out to us a grander summit than could be formed by any 
Titanic upheaval of rock, or age-long sculpturing of torrent and 



tempest. For his mind joins its forces to the power of the " hid- 
den-working builder" — 

u Who builds, yet makes no chips, no din, 
With hammer soft as snow-flake's flight." 




" The rope-like pine-roots crosswise grown 
Composed the network of his throne." 

Emerson's " Wood Notes." 



" Call not waste that barren cone 
Above the floral zone, 
Where forests starve : 
It is pure use." 

" These grey crags 
Not on crags are hung ; 
But beads are of a rosary 
On prayer and music strung." 

Probably the artist does not live who could paint a picture of 



" Monadnock " which would do justice to Emerson's conception. 
He has delineated it through his " shaping spirit of the imagina- 
tion," as really as Shakespeare did his human creations. Yet, the 
poem overflows with suggestion and inspiration for any one who 
would attempt to reproduce a mountain truthfully — a soul made 
visible through substance — as are all forms which reveal to us the 
beautiful or the sublime. 

The mighty personality of " Monadnock " is what Emerson makes 
us feel ; and the fine, withering irony with which the spirit of the 
summit unfolds his visions upon the " bead-eyes " that come boldly 
up to face him is something unique in poetry : — 
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1 I plant his eyes on the sky-hoop bounding ; 
4 See there the grim grey rounding 
Of the bullet of the earth 
Whereon ye sail, 
Tumbling steep 
In the uncontinented deep.' 
He looks on that, and he turns pale. 



I scowl on him with my cloud, 
With my north-wind chill his blood ; 
I lame him, clattering down the rocks ; 
And to live he is in fear. 
Then, at last, I let him down 
Once more into his dapper town, 
To chatter, frightened, to his clan, 
And forget me, if he can." 




1 By sunken reefs the hoarse sea roars ; 
Above the shelving sands, 
Like skeletons, the sycamores 
Uplift their wasted hands." 

Aldrich's " Twilight." 



Mountains suggest pine-trees, the aboriginal, and, let us hope, 
the never-to-be-exterminated dwellers upon their slopes. True, 
the hand of the utilitarian spoiler is upon their beauty and their 
glory all through the North, but, if ever our pine-forests are de- 
stroyed, the North will have lost the deepest intonation of its out- 
door poetry. For the leaves of the pine are harp-strings played 
upon by the viewless presences of the air, and the bard can but re- 
ceive their music, and let it reverberate through his song. In their 
sombre contrast with the sheeny whiteness of hillsides and fields 



in winter, in the depth and thoughtfulness they add to a land- 
scape, they are a source of unconscious inspiration to all who 
dwell among their shadows ; and, naturally, the pine-tree has 
stirred into being some of the noblest lyrics of our land. It is 

" A harp for every wind, 
A voice for every sky." 

One of Bayard Taylor's best poems is his 
the Pine : " — 



Metempsychosis of 




1 Gaunt shadows stretch along the hill." 

Aldrich's " Twilight." 



" Rooted upon a cape that overhung 

The entrance to a mountain-gorge, whereon 
The wintry shadow of a peak was flung 

Long after rise of sun, 
There did I clutch the granite with firm feet, 

There shake my boughs above the roaring gulf, 
When mountain whirlwinds through the passes beat, 

And howled the mountain wolf." 

We have all lingered with Longfellow, where 

! The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic — 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms." 



And we know Lowell's "Pine-Tree," limned in grand relief 
against the wilderness horizon of Maine : — 

" Far up on Katahdin thou towerest, 
Purple-blue with the distance and vast." 

" Where Aroostook, far-heard, seems to sob, as he goes 
Groping down to the sea 'neath his mountainous snows ; 
Where the lumberers sit by the log-fires that throw 
Their own threatening shadows far round o'er the snow, 
When the wolf howls aloof, and the wavering glare 
Flashes out from the blackness the eyes of the bear, 
When the wood's huge recesses, half-lighted, supply 
A canvas where Fancy her mad brush may try, 
Blotting in giant Horrors — " 
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in the noon-twilight of primeval forests like these, Lowell has 
learned, and shown us also, that the growth of the legend is like 
the growth of the pine : — 

41 Its bony roots clutching around and across, 
As if they would tear up earth's heart in their grasp, 
Ere the storm should uproot them, or make them unclasp." 

But Emerson's verse is so alive with the harmonies that surge 
through the pines, it is almost as if the voice of the poet and of 
the tree were one : — 

" Waved the pine-tree through my thought, 
And fanned the dreams it never brought." 

So he sings ; and what has he not seen, as well as heard, wan- 
dering in the deep woodlands, over lichens and mosses that only 
half conceal 

" The rope-like pine-roots crosswise grown ? " 

" Come, lift thine eyes to lofty rhymes, 
Of things with things, of times with times, 
Primal chimes of sun and shade, 
Of sound and echo, man and maid, 
The land reflected in the flood, 
Body with shadow still pursued." 

" Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carves the bow of beauty there, 

Arid the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake." 

He has elsewhere said that " the difference between landscape 
and landscape is small, but there is great difference in beholders. 
There is nothing so wonderful in any particular landscape as the 
necessity of being beautiful under which every landscape lies." 

Not every eye can see what a poet like Emerson beholds in the 
manifold phases of Nature, each and all the expression of one 
eternal thought ; not every one perceives, with him, how it is that 

" All the forms are fugitive, 
But the substances survive. 
Ever fresh the broad creation, 
A divine improvisation ; " 

and probably those whose lives are most barren, through the beau- 
ty-blindness he so well describes, are least aware of their inward 
lack : — 

" When thou shalt climb the mountain-cliff, 
Or see the wide shore from thy skiff, 
To thee the horizon shall express 
Only emptiness and emptiness. 

Alas ! thine is the bankruptcy, 
Blessed Nature so to see ! " 

But many a one has felt, without knowing its meaning, that 
poet-stir in the heart which urges the hand of the artist to its 
work, whenever it is done purely and truly, while following the 
footsteps of the seer along 

" The unplanted forest-floor, whereon 
The all-seeing sun for ages hath not shone," 

and beholding beauty spring up and glimmer around him, at once 
his despair and his hope. And few can fail to appreciate graceful 
touches like that which makes us see 

" Beneath dim aisles, in odorous beds, 
The slight Linnea hang its twin-born heads ; " 

or that which, unveiling the woodland retreat of the Rhodora, as- 
sures us that— 



" If eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being." 

When we read Emerson's poetry, we can scarcely think of sur- 
faces and outlines ; we are in the very heart of Nature, and it does 
not occur to us to examine his verses as landscape-drawing. But 
the artist- power is there, nevertheless, the insight which is more 
than faculty, through which we are shown pictures so full of im- 
aginative reality as to be ineffaceable. The truth is, he is so great 
a poet that we sometimes forget he is a poet at all ; even as we 
live on in unconsciousness of the wonder-working illumination of 
universal sunlight around us. Rightly reading him, we feel that 
art and poetry are only true when at one with the central forces of 
Beauty and Power that uphold the universe. 

But perhaps we are lingering too long among the pines. Other 
trees wave through the pages of our poets with every variety of 
^Eolian rhythm, and other boughs outline themselves thereon be- 
fore the reader's vision. No one among them has given us more 
delightful glimpses of his favourite leaf-embowered seclusion, or 
more definite characterisation of the trees whose overshadowing 
he loves, than Lowell. A choice few among his many beautiful 
poems of this kind are " Al Fresco," " The Beggar," " Under the 
Willows," and that perfect little idyll, " The Birch-Tree," begin- 
ning so breezily : — 

" Rippling through thy branches goes the sunshine, 
Among thy leaves that palpitate forever." 

There is not space here even to suggest the numerous and beau- 
tiful pen-and-ink tree-sketches we remember. But we can show 
how, in one instance, artist and poet have both caught the weird 
outreach of scarred sycamore-boughs against a lonely sea and a 
darkening sky. It is Aldrich's " Twilight," where, in four short 
stanzas, we have a clear, strong landscape — a darkening autumnal 
day, illumined with one gleam from a solitary cottage : — 

" By sunken reefs the hoarse sea roars ; 
Above the shelving sands, 
Like skeletons, the sycamores 
Uplift their wasted hands. 

" In yonder cottage shines a light 
Far-gleaming like a gem. — 
Not fairer to the Rabbins' sight 
Was star of Bethlehem." 

In Stoddard's " November " there is a picture similar in its 
suggestions, though without the single ray of cheer : — 

" A barren realm of withered fields ; 
Bleak woods of fallen leaves ; 
The palest morns that ever dawned ; 
The dreariest of eves." 

While it is true that poetry is a light which reveals deep sha- 
dows, it is also true that the eye not seldom creates_the picture it 
sees ; and many a one, gazing where 

" Gaunt shadows stretch along the hill," 

may regard the dark tracery of interlacing boughs but as a net- 
work through which the glow of sunset is revealed, and strength 
is added to the firm outlines of the seaward-slanting hillside. 
Still, " the pathos of the falling leaf" is as positive a reality as the 
transparency of June sunshine, lighting up thousand-fold blossom- 
ing meadows and woods. 

We have among our poets those who can elaborate pictures as 
delicate as the spinning of dew and gossamer across the light grass 
on a breezeless summer morning, as well as those who, by a stroke 
of their mighty magic, can make the world broaden and the heavens 
deepen upon our vision. 

Let us be thankful for each — for every cunning and every pow- 
erful hand that can uplift the veil from the earth whereon we 
dwell, and make visible the beauty in which it was created, and is 
immortally clothed ! 

Lucy Larcom. 



